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morasses. The wretched peasantry, driven by des-
peration and want, banded themselves together and
became in their turn the robbers of those who still
had something left. In the Limousin, Quercy and
La Marche 50,000 men were in arms under the
name of " Croquants." Partly by force, but more
by policy, the royal governors dispersed these bands
before the movement spread into Poitou.

When there were such troubles in the heart of the
kingdom, and so many rebels and traitors in all the
frontier provinces, the King of Spain might well
hope that even if he could not seat the Infanta on
the French throne, he might easily find sufficient
employment for Henry IV. at home to prevent his
becoming troublesome abroad.

The power of Spain was most dangerous on the
northern frontier, and Mayenne was at Laon urgently
pressing the Governor of the Netherlands, the Arch-
duke Ernest, to send his troops into Picardy. Henry,
therefore, marched in person against Laon, that hill
fortress, which had been the capital of those Caro-
lingians from whom the genealogists of the Guises
derived their patron's claim to the throne.

Laon surrendered on August 2 (1594), but not
without much loss to the besiegers. Givry, the
gallant gentleman who had done Henry such good
service on the day of his accession, was one of those
who fell. A fortnight later, Amiens and the other
Picard towns submitted.

The lieutenant of Guise in Champagne, a soldier
of fortune, who, although the son of a gamekeeper,
called himself St. Pol and Duke of Rethelois, treated